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SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
THEOLOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 


REPRESENTATIVE  PERSPECTIVES  ON  THEOLOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  FROM 
THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION 

Irenaeus,  Against  Heresies,  chapters  33ff. 

Tertullian,  On  the  Soul 

Origen,  On  First  Principles 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  On  the  Making  of  the  Human  Being:  and  On  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection 
[See  also:  Basil,  Hexaemeron:  and  On  the  Holy  Spirit.  N.B.  For  a  brief  summary  of 
patristic  sources  prior  to  Augustine,  see  Volz,  Faith  and  Practice  in  the  Early  Church,  ch. 
2] 
^Augustine,  On  the  Spirit  and  the  Letter 
-  Thomas  Aquinas,  "Treatise  on  Man"  and  "Treatise  on  Dispositions"  in  Summa  Theologiae 

Martin  Luther,  The  Freedom  of  a  Christian 
i  John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  selections  from  Books  II  and  III 

Francois  Turretin,  Institutes  of  Elenctic  Theology,  see  pertinent  sections 

Jonathan  Edwards,  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections 

Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  On  Religion:  Speeches  to  its  Cultured  Depisers  (1st  ed.,  1799) 
t  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics.  III/2 
i  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Act  and  Being 

Paul  Tillich,  relevant  chapters  in  Systematic  Theology 
-  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  esp.  vol.  1 

E.  L.  Mascall,  The  Importance  of  Being  Human 
^  C.  S.  Lewis,  The  Abolition  of  Man 

Pierre  de  Chardin,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man  and  The  Future  of  Man 

Karl  Rahner,  Hearer  of  the  Word  and  On  the  Theology  of  Death:  see  also,  Foundations  of 

Christian  Faith 

Gustavo  Gutierrez,  A  Theology  of  Liberation 

John  Macquarrie,  In  Search  of  Humanity 

Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  Theodrama.  vol.  2;  and  Theological  Anthropology 

Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  Anthropology  in  Theological  Perspective 

Jiirgen  Moltmann,  On  Human  Dignity 

Eberhard  Jiingel,  Death:  The  Riddle  and  the  Mystery 

John  Zizioulas,  Being  as  Communion 

Rosemary  Radford  Ruether,  Sexism  and  God-talk,  ch.  4 

Daphne  Hampson,  Theology  and  Feminism,  ch.  4  (NB:  writes  from  a  post-Christian  perspective) 

Ismael  Garcia,  Dignidad 

Dwight  Hopkins,  Shoes  that  Fit  Our  Feet 


Selected  Bibliography,  Anthropology,  page  2 

David  Pailin,  The  Anthropological  Character  of  Christian  Theology 
Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza,  In  Memory  of  Her 

ANTHROPOLOGY  IN  INTER-RELIGIOUS  PERSPECTIVE 

Mircea  Eliade,  The  Sacred  and  the  Profane:  The  Nature  of  Religion 

Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith,  The  Meaning  and  End  of  Religion 

Fiona  Bowie,  The  Anthropology  of  Religion 

S.  Radhakrishnan  and  P.  T.  Raju,  eds.,  The  Concept  of  Man 

Keith  Ward,  Religion  and  Human  Nature 

Mary  Douglas,  Purity  and  Danger 

Victor  Turner,  The  Ritual  Process.  The  Anthropology  of  Experience.  The  Anthropology  of 

Performance 

Lawrence  Sullivan,  Ichanchu's  Drum 

[Consult  professor  for  texts  from  specific  religious  traditions] 


SOME  PARADIGMATIC  WESTERN  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN 

Plato,  The  Republic 
^Aristotle,  The  Nichomachean  Ethics 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Meditations 

Nicolo  Machiavelli,  The  Prince 

Pico  Delia  Mirandola,  Oration  on  the  Dignity  of  Man 

Alexander  Pope,  "An  Essay  on  Man" 

Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  Emile 

Montaigne,  Essays 

John  Locke,  An  Inquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding 
/  David  Hume,  Dialogues  Concerning  Human  Religion 

Immanuel  Kant,  "An  Answer  to  the  Question:  What  is  Enlightenment?" 

Hegel,  The  Phenonomenology  of  Spirit 

Soren  Kierkegaard,  Fear  and  Trembling  and  Works  of  Love 

[NB:  See  Mark  C.  Taylor,  Journeys  to  Selfhood,  on  Hegel  and  Kierkegaard] 

Charles  Darwin,  The  Descent  of  Man 

Karl  Marx,  [see  collection  of  documents  in  Marx's  Concept  of  Man) 

Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Beyond  Good  and  Evil 

Martin  Heidegger,  Being  and  Time 

John  Paul  Sartre,  Being  and  Nothingness 

Sigmund  Freud,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psvcho-Analvsis  (1915-1917);  The  Future  of  an 

Illusion:  Civilization  and  its  Discontents 

William  James,  Pragmatism:  Psychology:  The  Briefer  Course:  and  Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism 

John  Dewey,  A  Common  Faith 
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Hannah  Arendt,  On  Human  Nature 

Conrad  Lorenz,  On  Aggression 

B.  F.  Skinner,  Science  and  Human  Behavior  and  Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity 

Richard  Rorty,  Contingency,  Irony,  and  Solidarity 

E.O.  Wilson,  On  Human  Nature 
v  Emmanuel  Levinas,  Totality  and  Infinity 

Jacques  Derrida,  "Violence  and  Metaphysics" 
.  Paul  Ricoeur,  Oneself  as  Another 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Ernst  Cassirer,  An  Essay  on  Man 

Gilbert  Rile,  The  Concept  of  Mind 

Stephen  Priest,  Theories  of  the  Mind 

Stephen  P.  Stich,  Deconstructing  the  Mind 

John  R.  Searle,  The  Rediscovery  of  the  Mind 

Arthur  Koestler,  The  Ghost  in  the  Machine 

Carl  N.  Degler,  In  Search  of  Human  Nature:  The  Decline  and  Revival  of  Darwinism  in  American 

Social  Thought 

Fergus  Kerr,  Theology  After  Wittgenstein 

Charles  Taylor,  Sources  of  the  Self 

John  Hick,  Evil  and  the  God  of  Love 

Ted  Peters,  Radical  Evil  in  Self  and  Society 

SELECTED  SCIENTIFICALLY-INFORMED  PERSPECTIVES 

Francis  Crick,  The  Astonishing  Hypothesis:  The  Scientific  Search  for  the  Soul 

James  B.  Ashbrook  and  Carol  Rausch  Albright,  The  Humanizing  Brain:  Where  Religion  and 

Neuroscience  Meet 

Robert  Wright,  The  Moral  Animal:  Why  We  Are  the  Way  We  Are:  The  New  Science  of 

Evolutionary  Biology 

John  C.  Eccles,  The  Human  Psyche 

Roger  Penrose,  The  Emperor's  New  Mind 

Philip  Hefner,  The  Human  Factor:  Evolution.  Culture,  and  Religion 

Sherwin  B.  Nuland,  Why  We  Die:  Reflections  on  Life's  Final  Chapters 

ANTHROPOLOGY  IN  POST-MODERN  PERSPECTIVE 

/  Roland  Barthes,  Mythologies 

Rene  Girard,  Violence  and  the  Sacred 

Jacques  Derrida,  "White  Mythology,"  "Plato's  Pharmacy,"  "Afterword:  Toward  an  Ethics  of 

Discussion,"  The  Gift  of  Death 
/Michel  Foucault,  "What  is  Enlightenment?"  and  Essays  on  Religion  and  Culture 
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Seyla  Benhabib,  Situating  the  Self:  Gender.  Community  and  Postmodernism  in  Contemporary 
Ethics 

ANTHROPOLOGY  IN  POST-HOLOCAUST  PERSPECTIVE 

Primo  Levi,  Survival  in  Auschwitz  (Italian  title:  Se  questo  e  un  uomo.  roughly  translated,  "If  this 

be  a  human  being") 

Jean  Amery,  At  the  Mind's  Limits:  Contemplation  by  a  Survivor  of  Auschwitz  and  its  Realities 

George  Steiner,  Language  and  Silence 

Gillian  Rose,  Love's  Work:  A  Reckoning  with  Life 

Emil  Fackenheim,  To  Mend  the  World 

Elie  Wiesel,  Memoirs.  2  vols. 

Irving  Greenberg,  "Cloud  of  Smoke,  Pillar  of  Fire" 

Terrence  Des  Pres,  "Excremental  Assault" 

Emmanuel  Levinas,  Otherwise  than  Being.  Or  Beyond  Essence 

ANTHROPOLOGY  IN  FEMINIST  PERSPECTIVE 

Rosemary  Tong,  Feminist  Thought 

Seyla  Benhabib,  Situating  the  Self 

Luce  Irigaray,  An  Ethics  of  Sexual  Difference 

Julia  Kristeva,  Desire  in  Language  and  New  Maladies  of  the  Soul 

Helene  Cixous,  "The  Laugh  of  the  Medussa";  Reading  With  Clarice  Lispector 

Clarice  Lispector,  The  Stream  of  Life 

Gerda  Lerner,  The  Creation  of  Patriarchy 

Rosi  Braidotti,  Nomadic  Subjects:  Embodiment  and  Sexual  Difference  in  Contemporary  Feminist 

Thought 

Mary  McClintock  Fulkerson,  Changing  the  Subject 

Paula  Cooey,  Religious  Imagination  and  the  Body 
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This  seminar  is  a  study  in  the  doctrine  of  humanity,  considered  exegetically,  historically, 
systematically,  and  constructively.  Through  consideration  of  a  selection  of  classical,  modern,  and 
post-modern  thinkers,  traditional  topics,  such  as  imago  Dei,  sin,  and  redemption  are  reconsidered 
in  the  light  of  a  contemporary  hermeneutics  of  selfhood.  The  seminar  is  designed  to  facilitate  and 
incorporate  the  research  interests  of  each  participant,  with  a  portion  of  the  seminar  being  devoted 
to  a  critical  evaluation  of  thejhemeofthe^other"  in  the  writings  of  Emmanuel  Levinas. 

DESIGN 

Students  meet  weekly  on  Monday  afternoon  from  2:30  to  5:20.  Each  session  includes  (a)  Focal 
Readings,  i.e.  texts  which  every  student  is  expected  to  read  and  come  prepared  to  discuss  (and  for 
which  one  student  shall  prepare  a  "Focal  Essay'"):  (b)  Supplemental  Readings,  i.e.  texts  which 
provide  additional  perspectives  and  which  particular  students  shall  be  assigned  to  read  and  come 
prepared  to  introduce  to  the  class  (together  with  a  "Supplemental  Essay"):  and,  (c)  Protocols,  i.e. 
brief  written  summaries  of  the  previous  session,  highlighting  areas  of  agreement,  disagreement, 
or  issues  that  demand  further  inquiry.  NOTE:  Focal  Essays  and  Supplemental  Essays,  which  are 
to  be  approximately  five  pages  (typed  and  single-spaced),  shall  be  made  available  at  an  agreed- 
upon  location  no  later  than~I0:00  a.mTofthe  mornlngofme  seminar.  Please  slide  the  professor's 
copy  underneath  the  door  to  Hodge  104      @t***\\°e0- 

REQUIREMENTS  >AvA 

Each  student  is  expected  to  come  to  the  seminar  prepared  to  discuss  the  focal  readings,  with  each 

student,  at  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  semester,  preparing  one  Focal  Essay,  one 

Supplemental  Essay,  and  oneProtocqL  In  addition  to  these  three  essays,  each  studentlslo  write 

a  fourth  essay,  chosen  from  one  of  the  following  seven  options:  (a)  a  reflection  on  how  the  subject 

matter  of  this  course  contributes  to  the  student's  doctoral  work,  or  other  work  as  a  scholar;  (b) 

a  summary  and  reflection  on  the  philosophical  or  theological  anthropology  of  a  selected  figure; 

(c)  the  expansion  of  the  student's  Focal  or  Supplementary  Essay  into  a  formal  paper;  (d)  an     v.,  J  wclrf 

additional  Supplementary  Essay;    (e)  aja^_definin£_aj|ejd_pf^r^^  Jj'^  0, 

study;  (f)  a  paper  that  relates  theological  anthropology  to  another  subject  area  or  discipline;  or  (g)  J.tf/i  J 

a  project  to  be  mutually  negotiated  and  agreed  upon  between  the  professor  and  the  student,     rcw^  /*s£ 

NOTE:  This  syllabus  is  presented  as  a  prospectus  of  what  is  intended  for  the  course.  The'^s^  cJ-t\s 
professor  may,  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  professor,  make  such  adjustments,  including   r'-cMWv 
schedules  and  requirements,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  academic  and  •->^<«h 
pedagogical  goals  of  the  course.  ri          ■       ,  t  *V-*  S;r„v/s 


SCHEDULE  OF  READINGS  AND  CLASS  MEETINGS 
PART  ONE:  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION 

MONDAY.  JANUARY  24:  ANTHROPOLOGY  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST 
FOCAL  READINGS: 

Irenaeus,  Against  Heresies,  book  iv,  chs.  37-39. 

Augustine  of  Hippo,  A  Treatise  on  the  Spirit  and  the  Letter. 

Recommended  Reading:  John  Hick,  Evil  and  the  God  of  Love. 

MONDAY.    JANUARY   31.    ANTHROPOLOGY    IN   CATHOLIC   AND    PROTESTANT 
PERSPECTIVES 

FOCAL  READINGS:  .      ^>^ 

))  Thomas  Aquinas,  "De  habitibus...,"  Summa  Theologiae.  Prima  Secundae,  49-54 
(Ia2ae,  49-54),  [The  Treatise  on  Habits,  or  Dispositions  for  Human  Acts]. 

g)  John  Calvin,  Institutio.  Bk  I,  ch  15,  McNeill/Battles  edition,  pp.  183-196. 

Recommended:  F.  C.  Copleston,  Aquinas,  ch.5,  or  Etienne  Gilson,  The  Philosophy  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  chs.  10-15;  Mary  Potter  Engel,  Calvin's  Perspectival  Anthropology,  or 
T.  F.  Torrance,  Calvin's  Doctrine  of  Man. 

See  also:  Thomas  Aquinas,  "On  Humanity,"  "On  Human  Intelligence,"  and  Humanity 
Made  in  God's  Image,"  in  Summa  Theologiae.  Prima  Pars,  75-83,  84-89,  90-102;  and 
John  Calvin,  Psychopannychia  [In  Tracts  and  Treatises,  vol.  3],  Treatise  Against  the 
Anabaptists,  and  Treatise  Against  the  Libertines. 

MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  7:  ANTHROPOLOGY  WITHIN  MODERNITY         ,>^ 


FOCAL  READING:  .^    ^V^'        qA"  '     \jfW' 


0^ 

[     c 

Charles  Taylor,  Sources  of  the  Self.  Part  I,  1,  2;  Part  II,  5-11;  Part  V,  24,  25. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  READINGS: 

Charles  Taylor,  Sources  of  the  Self .  "The  Affirmation  of  Ordinary  Life,"  Part  III, 
13-17. 

Charles  Taylor,  Sources  of  the  Self.  "The  Voices  of  Nature,"  Part  IV,  18-21. 


Monday,  February  7  (continued)     .7y  ...        \*         <^  ,  V* 

Marcel  Gauchet,  The  Disenchantment  of  the  World:  A  Political  History  of  Religion 
PART  TWO:  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  THE  OTHER 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  14 
FOCAL  READING: 

Emmanuel  Levinas,  Totality  and  Infinity.  Section  I,  "The  Same  and  the  Other." 
SUPPLEMENTAL  READINGS: 

Jacques  Derrida,  "Violence  and  Metaphysics,"  in  Writing  and  Difference. 
Optional:  Report  on  Martin  Heidegger. 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  21 
FOCAL  READING: 

Emmanuel  Levinas,  Totality  and  Infinity.  Section  II,  "Interiority  and  Economy." 
SUPPLEMENTAL  READING: 

Jacques  Derrida,  "A  Word  of  Welcome"  in  Adieu  to  Emmanuel  Levinas. 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  28 
FOCAL  READING: 

Emmanuel  Levinas,  Totality  and  Infinity.  Section  III,  "Exteriority  and  the  Face." 
SUPPLEMENTAL  READING: 

Jacques  Derrida,  The  Gift  of  Death,  chs.  3  and  4. 

*****NO  CLASS  MONDAY,  MARCH  6:  READING  WEEK***** 


MONDAY.  MARCH  13 

FOCAL  READING: 

*  Emmanuel  Levinas,  Totality  and  Infinity.  Section  IV,  "Beyond  the  Face. " 

SUPPLEMENTAL  READINGS: 

Luce  Irigaray,  "Questions  to  Levinas:  On  the  Divinity  of  Love,"  in  Re-reading 
Levinas:  and  "The  Fecundity  of  the  Caress:  A  Reading  of  Levinas,  Totality  and 
Infinity.  ' Phenemenology  of  Eros,'"  in  An  Ethics  of  Sexual  Difference. 

Paul  Ricoeur,  "Emmanuel  Levinas:  Thinker  of  Testimony,"  in  Figuring  the 
Sacred,  ed.  Mark  I.  Wallace;  "Narrative  Identity,"  in  Philosophy  Today  35/1: 
73 ff.;  and  "What  Ontology  in  View?"  Tenth  Study  in  Oneself  as  Another. 

Emmanuel  Levinas,  "Substitution"  from  Otherwise  than  Being,  or  Beyond  Essence. 

MONDAY.  MARCH  20      ^0«  ^  cJU  AUw-<    .("lU^Uv' 

FOCAL  READINGS: 

^0       Julia  Kristeva,  "Stabat  Mater,"  from  Tales  of  Love:  and  "Women's  Time,"  from 
New  Maladies  of  the  Soul. 

j?   v/Michel  de  Certeau,  "How  is  Christianity  Thinkable  Today?"  in  The  Postmodern 
God:  and  "The  Weakness  of  Believing,  from  the  Body  to  Writing." 

A  Michel  Foucault,    "Christianity,   Sexuality,   and  the   Self:    Fragments   of  an 

*  Unpublished  Volume,"  Part  III  in  Religion  and  Culture,  ed.  J.  Carrette. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  READINGS: 

Michel  de  Certeau,  "The  Black  Sun  of  Language:  Foucault,"  "Microtechniques  and 
Panoptic  Discourse:  A  Quid  pro  Quo,"  and  "The  Laugh  of  Michel  Foucault,"  in 
Heterologies.  171ff. 


V 


Michel  de  Certeau,  The  Mystic  Fable,  volume  one,  The  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  intro,  chapter  five  (on  Madame  Guyon);  and  from  The  Certeau  Reader, 
the  stand-alone  essay:  "Mystic  Speech." 


\\  •  V 

||  PART  THREE:  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  CONS1RIICTJVE  THEOLOGY 

MONDAY.  MARCH  27:  CREATED  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD 

%  FOCAL  READING:  y-v<1~ 

John  D.  Zizioulas,  "Personhood  and  Being"  in  Being  as  Communion:  Studies  in 
Personhood  and  the  Church,  ch.  1. 

Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  Section  entitled  "Theodramatic  Hermeneutics"  in 
Theodrama:  Theological  Dramatic  Theory,  volume  n,  Dramatis  Personae:  Man 
in  God. 

y.  SUPPLEMENTAL  READINGS: 

Karl  Barth,  "Man  as  the  Creature  of  God,"  Church  Dogmatics,  sec.  44. 

Karl  Rahner,  either  appropriate  sections  from  Foundations  of  Christian  Faith,  or 
from  Theological  Investigations. 

f  '    *>  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Act  and  Being. 

W  MONDAY.  APRIL  3:  SINNERS.  FALLEN  AND  IN  NEED  OF  RECONCILIATION 

>  FOCAL  READINGS: 

Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  Section  entitled  "The  Pathos  of  the  World  Stage"  in 
Theodrama:  Theological  Dramatic  Theory,  volume  rV,  The  Action. 

Paul  Ricoeur,  "Evil"  in  Encyclopedia  of  Religion. 

/  SUPPLEMENTAL  READINGS: 

.     /  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  vol.  1,  chs.  7-10. 

C^i^J)  Karl  Barth,  "Man  in  his  Determination  as  the  Covenant  Partner  of  God, "  Church 

s~r       \^_^  Dogmatics,  sec.  45. 

David  F.  Ford,  Self  and  Salvation:  Being  Transformed. 

MONDAY.  APRIL  10:  REDEEMED  IN  JESUS  CHRIST 

^  FOCAL  READING: 

Eberhard  Jungel,  Death:  The  Riddle  and  the  Mystery 


Monday,  April  10  (continued) 

SUPPLEMENTAL  READINGS: 

Ismael  Garcia,  Dignidad:  Ethics  Through  Hispanic  Eves. 

Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  Anthropology  in  Theological  Perspective. 

Proposals  accepted  for  reports  on  other  supplemental  readings. 
MONDAY,  APRIL  17:  CONCLUDING  REFLECTIONS  V^ ' 

FOCAL  READING:  t,  >^  .v    y*  '  v.^s 

Keith  Ward,  Religion  and  Human  Nature. 
SUPPLEMENTAL  READINGS: 

Proposals  accepted  for  reports  on  other  supplemental  readings. 


Th  965:  Theological  Anthropology  Rachel  Sophia  Baard 

Supplemental  reading:  Pannenberg's  Anthropology  in  Theological  Perspective 

Pannenberg  starts  with  a  discussion  of  the  shift  towards  anthropology  in  modern 
theology,  which  he  says  has  three  related  sources. 

1 .  In  the  first  place  it  reflects  the  modern  development  of  the  philosophical  idea  of  God. 
Whereas  patristic  and  medieval  theology  had  their  starting  point  in  the  cosmos,  of  which 
God  was  the  first  cause,  modern  theology,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  the  law  of 
inertia,  started  to  argue  for  the  existence  of  God  from  an  anthropological  starting  point, 
trying  to  show  "that  God  is  inevitably  presupposed  in  every  act  of  human  existence"  (12). 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  shift  towards  anthropology  was  more  strictly  theological  in 
nature:  as  response  to  the  human  question  of  salvation.  In  the  Western  Augustinian 
tradition,  the  theme  of  individual  salvation  has  been  seen  as  the  vital  religious  question. 
In  more  recent  centuries  this  emphasis  has  found  expression  most  strongly  in  the 
revivalist  theology  of  conscience.  This  anthropocentric  focus  was  severely  criticized  by 
Erich  Schaeder's  Theozentrische  Theologie  (1909),  which  was  continued  in  early 
dialectical  theology. 

3.  Closely  linked  to  the  latter  cause,  has  been  the  social  history  of  the  modern  period. 
After  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  state  became  religiously  neutral 
and  religion  became  a  private  affair.  In  this  milieu  the  rise  of  pietism  becomes 
understandable.  Pietism  turned  the  problem  created  by  the  privatization  of  religion  into  a 
virtue  by  making  human  interiority  a  preserve  of  the  religious  life.  Pietistic  devotion 
could  hold  its  own  only  by  claiming  the  universal  human  validity  of  religious  interiority. 
Schleiermacher's  influence  in  this  regard  has  been  great.  He  tried  to  show  a  universal 
human  validity  of  religion  by  claiming  for  it  a  "special  province  in  the  soul."  This, 
Pannenberg  claims,  explains  why  anthropology  became  so  fundamentally  important  to 
public  life  in  the  modern  age.  For,  just  as  the  Christian  religion  had  been  the  basis  for 
the  spiritual  unity  of  society  before  the  internal  division  of  Christianity,  so  form  the  17 
century  on,  a  shared  conception  of  the  human  person  became  the  basis  for  social 
coextistence  (15).  Not  only  Christians,  but  also  "atheist"  theorists  (such  as  Feuerbach, 
Marx,  Freud,  and  Nietsczhe)  sought  an  anthropological  basis  for  the  universal  validity  of 
their  claims. 

But  is  Christianity  about  universal  claims?  Diogenes  Allen,  for  example,  would  claim 
that  Christianity  is  not  about  the  universal  but  about  the  eternal  (although  it  is  unclear 
what  he  means  by  that);  Lindbeck  would  speak  about  truth  as  "intrasystematic,"  and  so 
on.  Pannenberg  claims,  however,  that  a  'truth"  that  would  simply  be  my  truth  could  not 
remain  true  even  for  me.  This,  he  says,  explains  why  Christians  cannot  but  try  to  defend 
the  claim  of  their  faith  to  be  true,  and  why  in  the  modern  age  they  must  conduct  this 
defense  on  the  terrain  of  the  interpretation  of  human  existence  and  in  a  debate  over 
whether  religion  is  an  indispensable  component  of  humanness.  Pannenberg's  starting 
point  is  thus  apologetic  in  nature. 


Pannenberg  realizes  the  danger  of  this:  the  danger  that  human  beings  doing  theology  may 
be  concerned  only  with  themselves  instead  of  with  God.  However,  he  asserts  that 
theologians  will  be  able  to  defend  the  truth  of  their  talk  about  God  only  if  their  first 
response  to  the  atheistic  critique  of  religion  is  on  the  terrain  of  anthropology.  Otherwise 
their  assertions  about  the  goodness  of  God  will  remain  subjective  assurance  without  any 
serious  claims  to  universal  validity,  which  has  often  been  the  charge  leveled  against  the 
theology  of  Karl  Barth,  for  example.  On  the  other  hand,  Pannenberg' s  position  can  be 
accused  of  "selling  out"  to  secular  ideas,  specifically  in  view  of  Marquard's  description 
of  modern  anthropology  as  a  movement  away  from  Christian  dogma.  Pannenberg  claims, 
however,  that  motifs  form  the  Christian  faith  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  new 
anthropology,  while  at  the  same  time  conceding  that  the  new  anthropology  did  indeed 
detach  itself  from  confessional  dogmas  and  traditional  Aristotelian  metaphysics. 

Because  of  this  ambivalence,  he  proposes  a  critical  appropriation  of  modern  anthropology 
by  theologians.  Such  a  procedure  should  not  be  confused  with  the  search  for  a  point  of 
contact  that  one  finds  in  the  theologies  of  Emil  Brunner  and  to  some  extent  Rudolf 
Bultmann.  The  idea  of  a  point  of  contact  presupposes  that  the  subject  matter  of  theology 
is  fixed  and  must  now  be  brought  home  to  human  beings.  In  Pannenberg's  opinion,  when 
contact  is  conceived  in  this  fashion,  the  non-theological  anthropology  being  used  is  not 
critically  transformed  and  in  this  way  appropriated  by  theologians. 

Instead,  in  a  "critical  appropriation"  approach,  theological  claim  is  laid  at  the  human 
phenomena  described  in  the  anthropological  disciplines.  The  role  of  theology  in  this 
would  be  to  deepen  and  expand  the  provisional  version  of  human  reality  provided  by  the 
secular  sciences  by  showing  that  the  anthropological  data  itself  contains  a  further  and 
theologically  relevant  dimension. 

Pannenberg  identifies  two  central  themes  of  theological  anthropology:  imaso  Dei  and  sin. 
Although  the  framework  of  the  original  doctrines,  namely  that  of  Paradise  and  the  Fall, 
reflect  an  outdated  worldview,  this  does  not  mean  that  these  doctrines  do  not  have  any 
validity  today.  Pannenberg  reinterprets  the  image  of  God  in  human  beings  as  their 
closeness  to  the  divine  reality,  and  the  doctrine  of  sin  as  an  interior  conflict  in  the  human 
person.  We  are  here  introduced  to  a  very  important  theme  in  Pannenberg's  theological 
anthropology.  In  this  regard  he  sees  the  dynamic  between  theology  and  secular 
anthropological  sciences  as  follows: 

"...we  ought  not  be  surprised  if  an  investigation  of  the  religious  and  therefore 
theologically  relevant  implications  of  anthropological  data  leads  us  to  the 
concepts  of  the  image  of  God  and  sin.  But  there  is  a  further  possibility... "that 
the  specifically  Christian  stress,  as  conveyed  in  these  two  concepts,  on  the 
opposition  and  tension  between  closeness  to  God  may  shed  a  special  light  on  the 
empirically  derived  anthropological  phenomena"  (21). 

In  this  book,  Pannenberg  does  not  start  with  dogmatic  presuppositions,  but  with  the 
phenomena  of  human  existence  as  it  is  investigated  in  biology,  psychology,  cultural 
anthropology/sociology  and  history,  and  examines  their  findings  with  an  eye  towards 
implications  that  may  be  relevant  to  theology  and  religion. 


Pannenberg's  treatment  of  the  notion  of  image  of  God  and  the  Fall  in  light  of  biology  is 
very  illuminating  with  regard  to  the  debate  between  an  Irenean  and  Augustinian 
approach.  The  work  of  J.G.  Herder  provides  the  backdrop  to  this  discussion.  Herder 
notes  the  inferiority  with  regard  to  the  use  of  instinct  in  humans  as  compared  to  animals, 
similar  to  Gehlen  who  argued  that  this  is  why  humans  are  cultural  beings  (i.e.  in  order  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency).  In  Herder's  view,  however,  the  animal  instincts  are 
replaced  by  a  divinely  supplied  direction  for  human  life.  The  image  of  God  functions  as 
a  teleological  concept  which  provides  the  impetus  for  human  progress.  In  this  schema  of 
Herder's,  there  is  no  mention  of  an  original  state  of  human  perfection,  but  rather  of  an 
4«v©ivmg)  image  of  God  in  humanity.  Pannenberg  himself  notes  that  the  idea  that 
fulfillment  of  the  unity  of  the  individual  and  species  was  once  a  reality  in  primordial 
time,  originates  in  mythical  thinking,  an  idea  that  is  not  only  contradicted  by  biology,  but 
even  within  the  biblical  tradition  itself,  in  its  increasing  emphasis  on  history. 

In  the  process  of  their  education  to  be(come)  themselves,  human  beings  are  dependent  on 
natural  and  social  conditions,  although,  Pannenberg  notes,  they  can  also  effect  these  in 
return  (71).  But  what  emerges  is  only  partially  under  our  control.  Human  beings  thus 
live  exocentrically  (outside  themselves).  Experience  of  the  world  is  the  way  by  which 
human  beings  reach  experience  of  themselves.  Pannenberg  makes  an  important  link  in 
the  following  passage: 

"When  human  beings  *eaeh  direct  their  attention  to  a  particular  object,  they  are 
in  that  very  act  reaching  out  beyond  all  that  is  finite;  for  only  in  the  context  of 
the  whole  can  we  determine  the  meaning  of  the  individual  thing.  But  when  we 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  every  turning  to  an  individual,  determinate 
object  we  have  reached  beyond  all  that  is  determinate  and  therefore  all  that  is 
limited  and  finite,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  religious  thematic  and  therefore 
of  the  question  about  the  basic  trust  that  supports  our  life"  (72). 

Human  openness  to  the  world,  the  capacity  for  objectivity  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  our 
world,  thus  has  an  implicitly  religious  dimension  of  depth.  The  question  of  human  beings 
about  themselves  and  the  question  of  the  divine  reality  belong  together! 

The  fundamental  openness  to  the  world,  which  is  a  central  theme  of  Pannenberg's 
thinking  on  what  it  means  to  be  human,  is  thus  interpreted  as  at  the  same  time  a 
fundamental  openness  to  God.  God  is  the  infinite  horizon  which  is  implicitly 
presupposed  in  every  act  of  human  self-transcendence,  writes  Christoph  Schwobel  in  this 
regard  {Modern  Theologians,  p.  184).  Relation  to  the  world  is  thus  an  expression  of  the 
image  of  God  in  humanity. 


1  Just  before  his,  Pannenberg  sounded  almost  like  Levinas  when  he  wrote:  "...human  beings  not  only  relate 
themselves  to  something  outside  themselves  but  find  themselves  'translated'  into  what  is  other  than 
themselves  or,  rather,  are  present  to  the  other  from  the  beginning  and  are  therefore  able  to  find  themselves 
only  in  the  light  of  the  other."  (71-2)  Here,  however,  what  he  says  sounds  like  a  totality.  (Not  that  Levinas 
is  the  one  and  all,  but  it  is  interesting  to  com&pre!) 


Exocentric  self- transcendence  thus  constitutes  the  ego  or  person.  In  this  line  of  thinking, 
sin  then  becomes  a  break  in  this  exocentricity,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  egocentricity 
of  human  behavior.  The  distortion  of  the  relation  between  the  central  ego  and  the 
exocentric  aspect  means  a  failure  of  human  beings  in  relation  to  themselves,  since  in  their 
striving  to  win  themselves  they  neglect  their  exocentric  side,  writes  Pannenberg  (106). 

Some  serious  questions  arise  once  one  looks  at  sin  form  a  biological  perspective.  One  of 
these  is  the  question,  if  sin  is  anchored  in  the  natural  conditions  of  human  existence,  then 
is  not  human  nature  inherently  sinful,  and  can  one  really  call  it  sin  in  the  sense  of 
perversity  then?  It  seems  that  Pannenberg  thinks  the  traditional  doctrine  of  sin  was 
unable  to  grasp  both  the  voluntary  character  of  sin  and  its  rootedness  in  the  natural 
conditions  of  human  existence.  Pannenberg's  answer  to  this  problem  is  very  significant. 
Yes,  he  says,  human  beings  are  sinners  by  nature,  i.e.  sin  is  rooted  in  our  biological 
existence.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  our  nature  as  human  beings  is  sinful.  On  the 
contrary,  our  nature  is  exocentric,  i.e.  we  are  capable  of  imposing  new  form,  both  within 
and  without  ourselves,  on  the  pre-given  conditions  of  our  existence.  We  can  thus 
transcend  our  biology  under  the  guidance  of  experiences  of  meaning  that  are  in  the  final 
analysis  religious!  Pannenberg  thus  provides  a  creative  answer  to  the  biology  vs. 
environment  debate  which  might  provide  a  starting  point  for  a  more  nuanced  discussion 
of  the  free  will  vs.  determinism  issue  as  well. 

From  biology  Pannenberg  then  moves  onto  psychology  in  his  section  on  the  human 
person  as  a  social  being.  Due  to  time  and  space  constraints  we  will  not  deal  with  this  and 
the  following  sections  in  detail.  However,  one  interesting  debate  from  the  second  section 
must  be  mentioned:  that  of  the  notion  that  human  beings  are  inherently  selfish  for  the 
sake  of  survival.  Cultural  anthropologists  have  objected  to  this  notion,  saying  that  it  is 
based  upon  a  capitalistic  model  of  profit,  the  capital  being  our  genes,  the  propagation  of 
our  genes  being  the  dominant  consideration  and  the  individual  subordinated  to  this.  This 
simply  does  not  fit  the  anthropological  data  about  the  humans  working  together  in 
community.  Pannenberg  states  that  his  factor  is  enough  to  invalidate  a  reduction  of 
cultural  systems  of  human  behavior  to  the  explanatory  principles  of  sociobiology  (161). 

Thus  not  only  biology,  but  also  the  social  sciences,  are  important  to  understand  what  it 
means  to  be  human. 

One  of  the  interesting  fields  that  becomes  important  in  this  regard  is  that  of  culture,  with 
its  interrelated  fields  of  symbolism  and  language.  Pannenberg  deals  with  this,  among 
other  things,  in  the  third  section,  titled  "The  Shared  World.".  One  of  the  hot  debates  of 
the  20th  century  has  been  whether  thinking  is  independent  of  language.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  idea,  mostly  associated  with  Noam  Chomsky,  that  there  is  an  innate 
generative  structure  within  the  human  mind  that  transcends  the  differences  between 
individual  languages:  thinking  is  thus  linked  with  universal  structures  that  control  the 
formation  of  human  languages,  structures  which  Chomsky  believes  are  innate.  The 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  it  reduces  language  to  the  structures  of  the  intellect. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  late-Wittgensteinian  idea  that  makes  thinking  dependent 


upon  language,  which  Pannenberg  accuses  of  being  a  "behaviorist  reduction  of  all  mental 
processes  to  linguistic  behavior"  (346). 

Pannenberg  makes  use  of  the  work  of  Jean  Piaget,  with  its  focus  on  how  a  child  acquires 
language,  in  order  to  shed  light  on  this  very  important  issue  of  the  relationship  between 
naming  and  activity.  He  casts  his  presentation  of  Piaget' s  construction  in  the  form  of  a 
theological  rereading  that  makes  explicit  the  religious  implications  of  it.  Earlier  (p.  226, 
233)  Pannenberg  pointed  out  the  religious  significance  of  the  phenomenon  of  a  symbiotic 
vital  unity  between  child  and  mother  (organism  and  environment),  out  of  which  develops 
"basic  trust."  This  state  of  totality  in  the  relation  between  organism  and  environment  is 
also  Piaget's  starting  point.  The  development  of  the  child  is  a  process  of  differentiation 
in  which  this  totality  must  be  restored  at  every  stage.  This  restoration  takes  place  through 
repetition  and  assimilation.  As  the  child  develops,  its  assimilation  is  continually  enriched 
and  broadened  in  cumulative  steps.  Piaget  sees  the  interplay  of  assimilation  and 
accommodation  as  developing  the  potential  of  an  innate  intelligence,  which,  however, 
acquires  its  structure  only  as  it  is  developed.  As  the  child  develops,  it  symbolic  play 
reaches  fuller  development,  until  representations  that  go  beyond  the  immediate  object  in 
front  if  it,  are  attached  to  this  object.  These  other  images  are  now  also  associated  by  the 
child  with  the  object  of  its  play,  with  which  are  then  linked  sounds  as  well. 

This  leads  Pannenberg  to  conclude  that,  according  to  Piaget,  a  child  develops  its  thought 
processes  through  its  sensorimotor  interaction  with  the  environment  and  this  development 
clearly  precedes  the  acquisition  of  language.  This  signifies  for  Pannenberg  that  the 
development  of  the  religious  thematic  also  precedes  the  acquisition  of  language  and  even 
plays  a  significant  role  in  this  acquisition  (350)!  Pannenberg  also  believes  that  attention 
to  the  religious  implications  of  the  theme  of  symbiotic  totality  in  early  childhood 
development  makes  possible  a  more  profound  understanding  of  children's  symbolic  play 
and  of  symbols  generally.  From  this  perspective  he  interprets  the  "mythical"  and 
'animistic"  traits  in  children  during  the  period  of  intuitive  thinking  (4th  to  7th  year)  as  an 
expression  of  a  sense  of  the  religious  depth  dimension  of  reality  as  a  spiritual  field  that 
takes  concrete  form  in  the  child's  own  experience.  He  laments  the  loss  of  this  sense  of 
reality  in  later  developmental  stages,  partly  due  to  a  lack  of  religious  education,  which 
leads  to  a  rationality  that  admits  no  mystery. 

Although  this  is  a  very  brief  discussion  of  a  rather  hefty  book,  it  should  suffice  to  show 
the  depth  of  Pannenberg' s  thinking  on  the  issue  of  what  it  means  to  be  human  from  the 
perspective  of  a  total  worldview  that  includes  the  biological,  psychological,  cultural  and 
religious.  From  the  little  I  have  read  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  approach  of  critical 
appropriation  might  yield  fruitful  results  in  our  quest  for  understanding  ourselves  as  the 
paradoxical  creatures  that  we  are. 


Catholic  Social  Teachings  on  Work  and  the  Self 

Alternative  Supplementary  Reading  for  TH985 
David  W.  Miller  (4/3/00) 

I Introduction  and  Objective 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  inquiry  is  to  gain  a  better  general  understanding  of  Catholic 
Social  Teachings  over  the  past  century.  In  particular,  I  am  interested  in  Catholic  Social 
Teachings  on  the  topic  of  theological  anthropology  as  applied  to  the  theme  of  work.  A  full 
treatment  of  this  inquiry  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  scope  of  a  Supplemental  Essay. 
However,  I  hope  to  expose  some  of  the  major  issues  and  trends  of  Catholic  Social 
Teaching  vis-a-vis  work  and  theological  anthropology  that  should  be  considered  in  a  more 
complete  analysis. 

II.  Method 

Of  the  many  Catholic  Social  Teachings  (i.e.  papal  encyclicals,  conciliar  teachings,  and 
episcopal  letters)  I  have  chosen  to  limit  my  review  to  five  teachings:  Rerum  Novarum; 
Gaudium  et  Spes;  Laborem  Exercens;  Centesimus  Annus;  and  Economic  Justice  for  All. 
My  analysis  relies  upon  the  primary  documents  themselves,  as  well  as  a  secondary 
source  in  the  thoughts  offered  by  David  O'Brien  and  Thomas  Shannon's  Catholic  Social 
Thought:  The  Documentary  Heritage  (Orbis,  1992). 

III.  A  Comment  on  Hermeneutics 

O'Brien  and  Shannon  make  three  historical,  theological,  and  hermeneutical  points  which 
are  helpful,  particularly  for  the  modern  Protestant  reader.  First,  the  reading  of  any 
Catholic  Social  Teaching  always  has  to  be  done  in  light  of  its  social-political  history  and 
theological-ecclesiastical  history.  Put  simply,  a  document  written  in  1891  (e.g.  Rerum 
Novarum)  deals  with  different  contextual  issues  and  parameters  than  a  document  written 
on  the  same  topic  in  1991  (e.g.  Centesimus  Annus).  As  Protestants,  we  make  the  same 
hermeneutical  move  when  interpreting  our  historic  confessions,  which  are  similarly 
conditioned  by  different  historical,  economic,  social,  and  theological  contexts.  For 
instance,  The  Barmen  Declaration  (1934)  addresses  different  theological  issues  and 
contextual  circumstances  than  The  Confession  of  1967,  although  both  would  uphold  the 
same  foundational  Christian  doctrines. 

Second,  Catholic  Social  teaching  exhibits  an  inherent  internal  tension  as  it  seeks  to  be 
both  prophetic  and  responsible,  idealistic  and  realistic,  and  to  be  unified  while  allowing 
diversity.  More  than  any  other  formal  documents  of  the  church,  these  Social  Teachings 
are  "located  at  the  intersection  of  the  church  and  the  world,  the  sacred  and  the  secular" 
(6).  Finally,  when  Leo  XIII  launched  the  modern  Catholic  Social  Teaching  tradition,  he 
spoke  as  a  person  on  the  cusp  between  an  old  hierarchical  world,  in  which  state,  societal, 
and  economic  matters  were  ecclesiastically  determined  (or  at  least  heavily  influenced) 
and  a  new  industrial  and  technological  world  in  which  reason  and  individual  autonomy 
were  the  new  authorities.  These  historical  and  theological  points  influence  the  trajectory 
of  the  writing  and  interpretation  of  all  Catholic  Social  Teachings.  To  these,  from  a 
Protestant  perspective,  I  add  the  rather  obvious  reminder  that  Catholic  Social  Teachings 
carry  a  near-Scriptural  authority  within  Catholicism. 

IV.  Review  and  Commentary 

Following  is  a  brief  review  of  and  commentary  on  three  papal  encyclicals  (Rerum 
Novarum,  Laborem  Exercens,  and  Centesimus  Annus),  one  conciliar  teaching  (Gaudium 
et  Spes),  and  one  U.S.  Bishops'  letter  (Economic  Justice  for  All).  These  teachings  span 


an  extraordinary  century  of  change.  As  such,  I  review  them  chronology  to  help  the  reader 
see  the  trajectory  of  ecclesiastical  teachings  as  they  attempt  to  keep  up  with  and  influence 
economic  and  societal  developments,  in  light  of  theological  anthropology  and  work. 

1.  Rerum  Novarum:  The  Condition  of  Labor  (Leo  XIII,  1891) 

This  document,  considered  foundational  to  those  that  followed,  is  less  relevant  in  its 
particulars  for  my  inquiry  than  the  others,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  written  is  of 
significance.  Leo  XIII  wrote  this  encyclical  amid  a  vortex  of  events  which  were  threatening 
the  church's  identity,  power,  and  relevance  to  modern  life:  the  loss  of  power  to  the  state; 
the  loss  of  authority  over  science  and  politics  to  Darwinian  and  Marxist  thought;  and  the 
loss  of  control  over  the  economy  amid  the  exploding  industrial  revolution.  Implied  in  all  of 
these  societal  changes  is  the  Church's  corresponding  loss  of  influence  over  the  individual, 
and  the  church's  reduced  role  in  explaining  life  itself  (the  loss  due  in  large  part  to 
enlightenment  reason  and  a  new  sense  of  autonomy). 

Rerum  Novarum  sought  on  the  one  hand  to  persuade  Catholics  to  focus  less  on  politics 
and  more  on  social  issues,  yet  on  the  other  hand  implied  that  the  Church  needed  to  be 
restored  to  a  place  of  authority.  Leo  even-handedly  condemns  the  optimism  of  liberal 
capitalism  and  the  revolutionary  fervor  of  socialism,  while  arguing  for  reform  to  create  a 
just  economy  which  takes  not  just  marketplace  but  moral  factors  into  consideration.1   In 
particular,  he  discusses  labor  conditions,  employer/employee  relations,  money,  the  dignity 
of  labor,  the  role  of  church  in  charity  and  the  government  in  law  making,  worker's  rights, 
child  labor,  just  wages,  and  the  right  to  organize.  Here  lies  the  nascent  support  of  worker 
organization  into  unions  and  what  we  today  refer  to  as  a  'livable  wage.'  He  argues  for  a 
moral  vision  of  the  common  good  in  the  economic  sphere,  while  also  insisting  on 
individual  human  rights  in  the  economic  order. 

2.  Gaudium  et  Spes:  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World  (Second 
Vatican  Council,  1965) 

Many  might  commence  a  contemporary  analysis  of  Catholic  Social  Teaching  here,  in  part 
because  one  sees  a  more  humble  Church,  less  concerned  with  hierarchy  and  power,  and 
more  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  laity  and  the  church  in  the  world.  In  the  process 
Guadium  et  Spes  establishes  a  framework  comprised  of  five  new  themes:  the  identity  the 
self;  the  social  nature  of  the  self;  the  relationship  between  the  church  and  the  world; 
justice;  and  development.  In  addition,  this  teaching  represents  the  conciliar  voice  of 
bishops  from  around  the  world.  Thus,  while  still  ecclesiastical  in  nature  it  is  more  worldly 
in  its  concern. 

The  first  two  chapters  regarding  the  identity  of  the  self  and  the  self  in  community  are 
directly  applicable  to  our  seminar  on  theological  anthropology.  The  human  person  is 
described  theologically  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  created  in  a  state  of  holiness  yet 
"split  within  himself...  [in]  a  dramatic  struggle  between  good  and  evil,"  despite  being  freed 
by  Christ  (173).  Metaphysically,  "though  made  of  body  and  soul,  man  is  one,"  and  the 
bodily  life  is  not  to  be  despised  (173).  The  mind  and  one's  moral  conscience  is  to  be 
dignified  and  in  freedom.  While  I  find  nothing  inherently  disagreeable  in  this  teaching,  I 
find  myself  wanting  more  clarification  of  terms.  What,  for  instance  is  "the  soul"  and  what 


1  Of  note,  in  a  more  extended  analysis,  would  also  be  Pius  Xl's  encyclical  Quadragesimo 
Anno:  After  Forty  Years  (1931),  written  in  the  post-W.W.I  context  amid  the  Great  Depression.  It  no 
longer  shares  the  optimism  of  Leo's  Rerum  Novarum  and  the  era  of  liberal  capitalism.  Instead,  akin 
to  the  Protestant  Social  Gospel  movement,  Quadragesimo  Anno  lays  out  a  vision  of  a  just  Christian 
social  order.  For  the  first  time,  Catholic  social  teachings  use  the  phrase  "social  justice." 


does  it  mean  to  be  "split"  and  at  the  same  time  "one?"  The  next  chapter,  on  the  self  in 
community,  contains  the  basic  teaching  that  an  individual's  vocation  must  be  in  service  of 
community,  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  interdependence  between  the  self  and 
community,  all  of  which  must  serve  to  promote  the  greater  good.  The  concept  of  vocation, 
while  covered  elsewhere  in  Vatican  II  documents,  is  not  explicated  here.  Similarly,  "the 
greater  good"  is  never  defined  in  concrete  and  realizable  terms 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  "Socioeconomic  life."  Here,  it  is  argued,  Church  teachings 
and  right  reason  insists  on  principles  of  justice  and  equity  in  the  economy  and  society.  It 
critiques  increasing  wealth  differentials,  concentration  of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  worker  anxiety,  and  poverty.  Economic  development  must  be  in  the  service  of 
humanity,  not  profits,  and  certain  principles  are  called  for  pertaining  to  labor  and  leisure, 
participation  and  conflict,  distribution  and  money,  and  ownership  and  property  .  However, 
it  offers  little  in  the  way  of  constructive  suggestions  other  than  a  general  remedy  of  reform 
and  changes  in  ideas  and  attitudes  (209).  Nevertheless,  one  sees  an  engagement  of 
global  issues  from  a  global  (no  longer  exclusively  western)  perspective. 

In  this  teaching  the  Church  engages  many  modern  socioeconomic  issues,  and  does  so  in 
a  fashion  compatible  with  and  in  the  tradition  of  prior  Catholic  Social  Teachings.  That  is, 
the  document  is  a  systematic  pronouncement  from  the  Church,  and  presupposes  the 
Church's  authority  to  interpret  life.  To  Protestant  ears,  Scriptural  references,  the 
interpretative  role  of  community,  and  the  guiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  noticeable 
absent.  To  a  layperson's  ears,  what  is  lacking  is  concrete  guidance  on  how  to  navigate 
the  anthropological  "splitness"  while  implementing  vocation  in  the  economic  sphere  of  the 
world. 

3.  Laborem  Exercens:  On  Human  Work  (John  Paul  II,  1981) 

John  Paul  II  (JPII)  uses  the  occasion  of  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  Rerum  Novarum  for 
this  encyclical  which  sets  forth  a  philosophy  and  a  theology  of  work  in  the  context  of  the 
contemporary  world.  Contextually,  this  encyclical  must  be  understood  in  light  of  JPII 
being  raised  under  Marxist  ideology  in  a  communist  state  and  economy,  where 
materialism  was  the  central  organizing  category  of  life,  and  where  religion  and  free 
expression  of  thought  were  suppressed.2 

JPII  sees  work  as  central  to  the  process  of  solving  the  social  question  of  making  human 
life  more  human  (355).  With  a  stronger  overt  reliance  on  Scripture  (particularly  Genesis  1- 
3)  than  other  encyclicals,  JPII  makes  a  distinction  between  objective  and  subjective  work. 
Objective  work  is  the  means  by  which  one  subdues  the  earth,  and  subjective  work  is  work 
as  an  expression  of  human  nature,  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  Thus,  JPII  wants  to  raise  up 
the  central  role  of  work  in  the  life  of  a  Christian,  but  does  not  want  to  objectify  it  as  an  end 
in  itself  or  imbue  it  with  intrinsic  value.  I  question  his  final  move,  because  I  do  not  know  if 
Catholics  have  other  categories  of  life  (e.g.  leisure,  worship,  charitable  acts)  that  do  have 
intrinsic  value.  If  yes,  it  is  a  slippery  slope  to  embark  upon,  when  one  stands  in  judgment 
over  which  human  activities  do  and  do  not  have  intrinsic  value.  Even  so,  my  interpretation 
of  this  teaching  is  that  JPII  is  arguing  that  work,  like  most  other  activities,  is  value  neutral 


2  Many  people  of  radical  Marxist  and  liberal  capitalist  ideologies  have  tried  to  co-opt  John 
Paul  ll's  many  encyclicals  as  supportive  of  their  economic  and  political  agenda.  Yet  most  scholars 
aver,  and  I  agree,  that  it  is  a  misuse  and  misinterpretation  of  JPII's  social  teachings  to  locate  him 
reductionisticly  in  a  pro-Marxist  or  pro-capitalist  agenda.  Indeed,  he  often  speaks  of  establishing  a 
"third  way,"  that  allows  for  the  economic  creativity  and  efficiency  of  capitalism  while  having  a  higher 
duty  of  care  for  the  weak  and  the  disenfranchised. 


in  itself,  and  that  we  imbue  it  with  meaning  based  on  how  we  do  it  and  toward  what  end 
we  do  it.  Further,  he  appears  to  be  making  a  Kantian  move  to  argue  that  humans  should 
be  the  end  not  means,  and  the  subject  not  object  of  work. 

This  encyclical  is  a  treasure  of  teachings  on  the  modern  Catholic  theology  of  work.  It  also 
covers  societal  concerns  (justice,  dignity,  worker  solidarity)  and  political  ideologies 
(rejecting  Marxist  definitions,  categories,  and  analysis)  while  still  making  distinctions 
between  labor  and  capital  (giving  labor  in  its  humanity  priority),  and  rejecting  exploitation 
in  any  form.  Finally,  JPII  points  the  way  forward  and  paints  a  bigger  vision,  teaching  that 
work  has  three  additional  values:  transformation  and  personal  fulfillment;  resources  for 
family  life;  and  affirmation  of  membership  in  the  larger  community  (nation)  while 
contributing  to  the  greater  good.  Personally,  I  find  this  vision  very  helpful  in  the 
development  of  both  an  ethic  and  a  pastoral  theology  that  could  offer  a  vision  of 
transformation,  meaning,  and  purpose  to  those  in  the  workplace.  However,  for  all  of  its 
fine  teaching  on  the  issue  of  work,  I  have  two  main  criticisms  of  Laborem  Exercens.  First, 
it  usually  talks  of  labor  in  the  plural,  seldom  personalizing  it  to  relate  to  the  opportunities 
and  problems  surrounding  the  work  of  an  individual.  Second,  and  similarly,  it  treats 
corporate  management  as  a  block,  as  if  it  were  homogeneous  and  monolithic,  as  opposed 
to  diverse,  dynamic  and  also  composed  of  individuals. 

4.  Centesimus  Annus:  On  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Rerum  Novarum  (John  Paul  II) 
As  the  title  suggests,  JPII  continues  his  interest  in  work  and  life  in  the  economic  sphere. 
Contextually,  this  encyclical  is  published  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  USSR,  and  the 
general  discrediting  of  communism  both  as  a  political  system  and  as  an  economic  system. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  JPII  has  subsequently  been  credited  with  playing  a  central 
role,  along  with  President  Reagan,  working  behind  the  scenes  to  bring  down  the 
oppression  of  the  Soviet  communist  system. 

O'Brien  and  Shannon  note  that  JPII,  "promulgated  Centesimus  Annus  to  look  back,  to 
look  around,  and  look  to  the  future"  (437).  It  is  a  tour  d'force  organized  into  six  chapters 
covering:  the  problems  of  workers  and  the  poor  resulting  from  the  errors  of  socialism  and 
atheism;  the  collapse  of  Communist  regimes  and  other  injustices;  economic  development 
and  inequities;  democratic  society;  and  a  presentation  of  a  Christian  anthropology.  It  is 
incorrect,  however,  to  interpret  this  encyclical  as  a  justification  for  unbridled  and 
unrestrained  capitalism.  In  effect,  he  is  arguing  for  a  reformed  free  market  economy  as 
the  basis  for  economic  life  (while  still  being  critical  of  consumerism,  worker  alienation,  and 
ecological  damage).  Drawing  on  the  principle  of  subsidiarity,  the  state  has  a  direct  and 
indirect  role  to  play  in  a  reformed  market  or  business  economy  (471).  Notably,  he  says 
that  "the  fundamental  error  of  socialism  is  anthropological  in  nature,"  in  that  it  incorrectly 
views  the  "individual  person  simply  as  an  element,  a  molecule  within  the  social  organism, 
so  that  the  good  of  the  individual  is  completely  subordinated  to  the  functioning  of  the 
socioeconomic  organism"  (448).  Thus,  he  links  this  new  model  of  reformed  market 
economy  to  a  Christian  anthropology  which  recognizes  a  transcendent  truth  in  God  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

The  chapter  on  Christian  anthropology  recognizes  that  the  person  is  "involved  in  a 
complex  network  of  relationships  within  modern  societies,"  and  while  "the  human  sciences 
and  philosophy  are  helpful  for  interpreting  man's  place  within  society,  his  "true  identity  is 
only  fully  revealed  to  him  through  faith  and  it  is  precisely  from  faith  that  the  church's  social 
teaching  begins."  (479-80)  Thus,  the  self  is  defined  in  terms  of  itself,  community,  and 
God.  From  this  perspective,  JPII  responds  to  the  influence  of  liberation  theology's 
'preferential  option  for  the  poor.'  He  revises  and  broadens  the  concept,  saying  the  church 


is  aware  of  "her  preferential  option  for  the  poor,  which  is  never  discriminatory  toward  other 
groups,  [and  that]  this  option  is  not  limited  to  material  poverty...  but  cultural  and  spiritual 
poverty  as  well"  (481). 

Overall,  this  is  a  teaching  which  is  truly  social  in  nature.  To  fully  critique  it  goes  well 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  supplementary  reading!  However,  regarding  my  interest  in  work 
and  the  self,  this  teaching  begins  to  redress  my  concern  that  the  earlier  encyclicals  lacked 
emphasis  on  the  individual  person.  Nevertheless,  JPII  still  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
concept  of  individual  callings  and  vocation  in  the  economic  sphere,  although  one  could 
argue  it  is  implied  in  the  teaching.  Nor  does  he  explain  the  self  who  is  outside  of  the 
church  and  without  faith. 

5.  Economic  Justice  for  All  (U.S.  Catholic  Bishops,  1986) 

This  widely  read  U.S.  bishops  letter  was  formed  unusually,  in  public  consultation  with  lay 
experts,  not  from  "on  high"  in  traditional  Catholic  theological  and  ecclesiastical  isolation. 
Its  theme,  as  the  title  suggests,  is  economic  justice  for  all.  Its  tone  is  pastoral  and  not 
moralistic.  "We  seek  not  to  make  some  political  or  theological  point  but  to  lift  up  the 
human  and  ethical  dimensions  of  economic  life,  aspects  too  often  neglected  in  public 
discussion"  (573).  It  outlines  a  six-point  moral  framework  through  which  one  might  make 
decisions  in  the  economic  sphere  on  human  and  ethical  matters  with  the  goal  of  attaining 
economic  justice  for  all.  It  attempts  to  concretize  each  area  of  concern,  even  including 
"guidelines  for  action"  in  each  section.  This  document  was  widely  read  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  prompting  many  Protestant  denominations  to  study  it  and  write  their 
equivalent  version.  It  was  also  included  in  many  university  courses  on  public  policy.  Max 
Stackhouse  notes  that  "it  is  unlikely  that  any  church  document  has  received  such  attention 
since  the  Enlightenment"  (On  Moral  Business,  435). 

V.         Concluding  Comments  and  Reflections 

In  these  concluding  comments,  I  move  away  from  the  particular  to  step  back  and  look  at 
these  social  teachings  as  a  collective  whole.  From  the  perspective  of  work  and 
theological  anthropology,  I  note  the  following  general  trends  and  issues: 

a.  The  social  teachings  of  the  church  are  increasingly  formulated  with  input  and  guidance 
from  bishops  and  even  lay  experts.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Church  is 
relinquishing  ultimate  power  and  authority,  rather  is  selectively  willing  to  share  it. 

b.  As  part  of  this  shift,  there  is  a  move  away  from  high-level  moralizing,  and  toward 
frameworks  for  lay  action  in  concrete  individual  and  institutional  settings  (best 
evidenced  in  Economic  Justice  for  All).  Accompanying  this  change  is  an  attempt  to 
offer  better  theological  justification  of  work,  and  the  life  of  people  engaged  in  the 
workforce  (best  evidenced  in  Laborem  Exercens  and  Centesimus  Annus). 

c.  The  recent  teachings  attempt  an  even  treatment  of  labor/management  but  in  the  end 
privileges  labor  (in  the  plural),  yet  still  misses  the  individual  dimension  and 
composition  of  both  'labor'  and  'management.' 

d.  There  is  a  shift  from  emphasis  on  the  common  good  and  the  collective  life  toward  an 
increasing  recognition  of  the  self  and  the  individual  life  (while  still  defined  in 
community).  Discussion  of  theological  anthropology  is  best  evidenced  in  Gaudium  et 
Spes  and  Centesimus  Annus.  In  the  end,  JPII  still  seems  to  bias  the  common  good, 
even  though  it  remains  a  vague  concept  and  ill-defined. 

e.  Protestant  theologians  and  ethicists  would  be  well  served  to  be  in  closer  dialogue  with 
Catholic  social  teachings,  particularly  as  we  lack  a  unified  voice  and  a  systematic 
treatment  of  social  issues  over  time. 
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Also  by  the  parable  of  the  workmen  who  were 
sent  into  the  vineyard  at  different  periods  of  the 
day,  one  and  the  same  God  is  declared  *  as  hav- 
ing called  some  in  the  beginning,  when  the  world 
was  first  created;  but  others  afterwards,  and 
others  during  the  intermediate  period,  others 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  others  again  in 
the  end  of  time ;  so  that  there  are  many  work- 
men in  their  generations,  but  only  one  house- 
holder who  calls  them  together.  For  there  is 
but  one  vineyard,  since  there  is  also  but  one 
righteousness,  and  one  dispensator,  for  there  is 
one  Spirit  of  God  who  arranges  all  things ;  and 
in  like  manner  is  there  one  hire,  for  they  all 
received  a  penny  each  man,  having  [stamped 
upon  it]  the  royal  image  and  superscription,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  immor- 
tality. And  therefore  He  began  by  giving  the 
hire  to  those  [who  were  engaged]  last,  because 
in  the  last  times,  when  "the  Lord  was  revealed, 
He  presented  Himself  to  all  [as  their  reward]. 

8.  Then,  in  the  case  of  the  publican,  who  ex- 
celled the  Pharisee  in  prayer,  [we  find]  that  it 
was  not  because  he  worshipped  another  Father 
that  he  received  testimony  from  the  Lord  that 
he  was  justified  rather  [than  the  other]  ;  but  be- 
cause with  great  humility,  apart  from  all  boasting 
and  pride,  he  made  confession  to  the  same  God.2 
The  parable  of  the  two  sons  also  :  those  who  are 
sent  into  the  vineyard,  of  whom  one  indeed  op- 
posed his  father,  but  afterwards  repented,  when 
repentance  profited  him  nothing;  the  other, 
however,  promised  to  go,  at  once  assuring  his 
father,  but  he  did  not  go  (for  "  every  man  is  a 
liar ; " 3  "  to  will  is  present  with  him,  but  he 
finds  not  means  to  perform"4), —  [this  para- 
ble, I  say],  points  out  one  and  the  same  Father. 
Then,  again,  this  truth  was  clearly  shown  forth 
by  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree,  of  which  the  Lord 
says,  "  Behold,  now  these  three  years  I  come 
seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  but  I  find  none  " ' 
(pointing  onwards,  by  the  prophets,  to  His  ad- 
vent, by  whom  He  came  from  time  to  time, 
seeking  the  fruit  of  righteousness  from  them, 
which  he  did  not  find),  and  also  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned, 
the  fig-tree  should  be  hewn  down.  And,  with- 
out using  a  parable,  the  Lord  said  to  Jerusalem, 
'O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  those  that  are  sent  unto 
thee ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  chil- 
dren together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold, 
your  house  shall  be  left  unto  you  desolate."  6  For 
that  which  had  been  said  in  the  parable,  "  Behold, 


1  Matt.  xx.  1,  etc 
1  Luke  xviii.  10. 
3  Ps.  cxvi.  2. 

*  Rom.  vii   18. 
s  Luke  xiii.  6. 

*  Luke  xiii.  34;  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 


for  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit,"  and  in 
clear  terms,  again,  [where  He  says],  "  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together" 
shall  be  [found]  a  falsehood,  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand His  advent,  which  is  [announced]  by  the 
prophets  —  if,  in  fact,  He  came  to  them  but 
once,  and  then  for  the  first  time.  But  since  He 
who  chose  the  patriarchs  and  those  [who  lived 
under  the  first  covenant],  is  the  same  Word  of 
God  who  did  both  visit  them  through  the  pro- 
phetic Spirit,  and  us  also  who  have  been  called 
together  from  all  quarters  by  His  advent;  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  said,  He  truly 
declared,  "  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  and  shall  recline  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven! 
But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  go  into 
outer  darkness;  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  i  If,  then,  those  who  do 
believe  in  Him  through  the  preaching  of  His 
aposdes  throughout  the  east  and  west  shall 
recline  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
Ttingdom  of  heaven,  partaking  with  them  of  the 
[heavenly]  banquet,  one  and  the  same  God  is 
set  forth  as  He  who  did  indeed  choose  the  patri- 
archs, visited  also  the  people,  and  called  the 
Gentiles. 

CHAP.  XXXVn.  —  MEN  ARE  POSSESSED  OF  FREE 
WILL,  AND  ENDOWED  WITH  THe  FACULTY  OF 
MAKTNG  A  CHOICE.  IT  IS  NOT  TRUE,  THERE- 
FORE, THAT  SOME  ARE  BY  NATURE  GOOD,  AND 
OTHERS   BAD. 

I.  This  expression  [of  our  Lord],  "  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
and  thou  wouldest  not," 8  set  forth  the  ancient 
law  of  human  liberty,  because  God  made  man  a 
free  /agent]  from  jhej^qnjflg,  J?fls§.essinghis 
own  power,  even  as  he  d°?s  h|s  pwn  y>uT~to 


obey  the  behests  (ad  utendum  sentential  of  God 

v5ftjjl!£!r JxJl!J^Ii2£^Jjyj3'™Il1  .'H^lP-Of.  "0  nrl  For 
there  is  no  coercion  with  God,  but  a  good  will 
[towards  us]  is  present  with  Him  continually. 
And  therefore  does  He  give  good  counsel  to  all. 
And  in  man,  as  wftll^as  in  angels,  He  has  placed 
the^powerof  choiceJ(for  angels  are  rational  be- 
ings), iiU'Tllarthose  who  had  yielded  obedience 
might  justly  possess  what  is  good,  given  indeed 
by  God,  but  preserved  by  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  who  have  not  ojbcyejj  shall. 
with  justice,  be  not  toUnd  in  possession  of  _the 
QV~ana"^lirT^eiv'e^TonHign jiyP-IS&PfiP* : 
'313  km3Iy"  bestow 'on  them  what  was 
goo3;  but  they  themselves  did  not  diligently 
keep  it,  nor  deem  it  something  precious,  but 
poured  contempt  upon  His  super-eminent  good- 
ness. Rejecting  therefore  the  good,  and  as  it 
were  spuing  it  out,  they  shall  all  deservedly  incur 
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the  just  judgment  of  God,  which  also  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  testifies  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
where  he  says,  "  But  dost  thou  despise  the  riches 
of  His  goodness,  and  patience,  and  long-suffer- 
ing, being  ignorant  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance?  But  according  to 
thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  thou  treas- 
urest  to  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God."  "  But  glory  and  honour,"  he  says,  "  to 
every  one  that  doeth  good." «  God  therefore 
has  given  that  which  is  good,  as  the  apostle  tells 
us  in  this  Epistle,  and  thjy_who_work  it  shall 
receive  glory  and  honour, "  because~tKey"^ve 
done  that  which  ,is_gogd_when  they  had  it  in  their 
power  not  to  dojt ;  but  those  whodo  jtnot  shall 
receive  the  just  judgment  of"  "God,  becauselhey 
did_ngt_vyorlc  goocl  when  they  had~~it  in  their 
power  so  to.  do. 

2.  BoypMJgje  had  been  made  Jby.nature  bad, 
and  others  good,  these  latter  would  not  be3e- 
serving  of  praise  for  being  good,  for  such  were 
they  created ;  nor  would  the  former  be  reprehen- 
sible, for  thus  they  were  made  [originally].  But 
since  all  men  are  of  the  same  nature,  able  both 
to  hold  fast  and  to  do  what  is  good  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  also  the  power  to  cast  I 
it  from  them  and  not  to  do  it,  —  some  do  justly 
receive  praise  even  among  men  who  are  under 
the  control  of  good  laws  (and  much  more  from 
God),  and  obtain  deserved  testimony  of  their 
choice  of  good  in  general,  and  of  persevering 
therein ;  but  the  others  are  blamed,  and  receive 
a  just  condemnation,  because  of  their  rejection 
of  what  is  fair  and  good.  And  therefore  the 
prophets  used  to  exhort  men  to  what  was  good, 
to  act  justly  and  to  work  righteousness,  as  I  have 
so  largely  demonstrated,  because  it  is  in  our 
power  so  to  do,  and  because  by  excessive  negli- 
gence we  might  become  forgetful,  and  thus  stand 
in  need  of  that  good  counsel  which  the  good 
God  has  given  us  to  know  by  means  of  the 
prophets. 

3.  For  this  reason  the  Lord  also  said,  "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  deeds,  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  •  And,  "  Take  heed  to  your- 
selves, lest  perchance  your  hearts  be  overcharged 
with  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  and  worldly 
cares."  J  And,  "  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about, 
and  your  lamps  burning,  and  ye  like  unto  men 
that  wait  for  their  Lord,  when  He  returns  from 
the  wedding,  that  when  He  cometh  and  knock- 
eth,  they  may  open  to  Him.  Blessed  is  that 
servant  whom  his  Lord,  when  He  cometh,  shail 
find  so  doing."  *     And  again,  "  The  servant  who 


1  Rom.  ii.  4.  e.  7. 
»  Matt.  t.  ,6. 
1  Lukexxi.  34. 
*  Luke  xii.  35,  36. 


knows  his  Lord's  will,  and  does  it  not,  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes." s  And,  "Why  call 
ye  me,  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which 
I  say  ?"6  And  again,  "But  if  the  servant  say 
in  his  heart,  The  Lord  delayeth,  and  begin  to 
beat  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  eat,  and  drink, 
and  to  be  drunken,  his  Lord  will  come  in  a  day 
on  which  he  does  not  expect  Him,  and  shall  cut 
him  in  sunder,  and  appoint  his  portion  with  the 
hypocrites."'  All  such  passages  demonstrate 
the  independent  wiir^Tlhah,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  counsel  which  God  conveys  to  him, 
by  which  He  exhorts  us  to  submit  ourselves  to 
Him,  and  seeks  to  turn  us  away  from  [the  sin 
of]  unbelief  against  Him,  without,  however,  in 
any  way  coercing  us. 

4.  No  doubt,  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  follow 
the  Gospel  itself,  it  is  in  his  power  [to  reject  it], 
but  it  is  not  expedient.     For  it  is  in  man's  power 
to  disobey  God,  and  to  forfeit  what  is  good ; 
but  [such  conduct]  brings  no  small  amount  of 
injury  and  mischief.     And  on  this  account  Paul 
says,  "  All  things  are  lawful  to  me,  but  all  things 
are  not  expedient ;  "  «  referring  both  to  the  liberty 
of  man,  in  which  respect  "all  things  are  lawful," 
God  exercising  no  compulsion  in  regard  to  him  ; 
and  [by  the  expression]  "  not  expedient "  point- 
ing out  that  we  "  should  not  use  our  liberty  as 
a  cloak  of  maliciousness,"  I0  for  this  is  not  expe- 
dient.    And  again  he  says,  "  Speak  ye  every  man 
truth  with  his  neighbour."  »    And,  "  Let  no  cor- 
rupt communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth, 
neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  scur- 
rility, which  are  not  convenient,  but  rather  giving 
of  thanks."  "     And,  "  For   ye  were  sometimes 
darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord  ;  walk 
honestly  as  children  of  the  light,  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness, not  in  anger  and  jealousy.     And  such  were 
some  of  you ;  but  ye  have  been  washed,  but  ye 
have  been  sanctified  in  the  name  of  our  Lord."  'J 
If  then  it  were  not  in  our  power  to  do  or  not  to 
do  these  things,  what  reason  had  the  apostle,  and 
much  more  the  Lord  Himself,  to  give  us  coun- 
sel to  do  some  things,  and  to  abstain  from  others  ? 
But  because  manJs_poss£ssed-  oliree  will  from 
the  beginning,  and  Pod  js  pnggpccP^  nf  ty^a-mai 
in  whose  likeness  man  was  created,  advice  is 
always  given  to  him  to  keep  fast  the  good,  which 
thing  is  done  by  means  of  obedience  to  God. 

5.  And  not  merely  in  works,  but  also  in  faith, 
has  God  preserved  the  will  of  man  free  and  under 
his  own  control,  saying,  "  According  to  thy  faith 
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be  it  unto  thee ;  " '  thus  showing  that  there  is  a 
faith  specially  belonging  to  man,  since  he  has  an 
opinion  specially  his  own.  And  again,  "  All  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth;"*  and,  "Go 
thy  way ;  and  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done 
unto  thee."  3  Now  all  such  expressions  demon- 
strate that  man  is  in  his  own  power  with  respect 
to  faith.  And  for  this  reason,  "  he  that  believeth 
in  Him  has  eternal  life  ;  while  he  who  believeth 
not  the  Son  hath  not  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  shall  remain  upon  him."  *  In  the  same 
manner  therefore  the  Lord,  both  showing  His 
own  goodness,  and  indicating  that  man  is  in  his 
own  free  will  and  his  own  power,  said  to  Jerusa- 
lem, "  How  often  have  I  wished  to  gather  thy 
children  together,  as  a  hen  [gathereth]  her  chick- 
ens under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Where- 
fore your  house  shall  be  left  unto  you  desolate."5 
6.  Those,.againJ_whp  maintain  the  opposite  to 
these  [conclusions] ,  do  themselves  present  the 
Lord  as  destitute  of^ower,  as_ift  forsooth, jHe 
wenTuriable ~fo  accomplish  what _HejyilIedTbr, 
ontRe  ?)tlTeTTSna^as_being.ignorant  that  they 
wefe"byriatufe~"  material,"  as  these  men  express 
it,  and  such  as  cannot  receive  His  immortality. 
"  But  He  should  not,"  say  they,  "  have  created 
angels  of  such  a  nature  that  they  were  capable  of 
transgression,  nor  men  who  immediately  proved 
ungrateful  towards  Him;  for  they  were  made 
rational  beings,  endowed  with  the  power  of  ex- 
amining and  judging,  and  were  not  [formed]  as 
things  irrational  or  of  a  [merely]  animal  nature, 
which  can  do  nothing  of  their  own  will,  but  are 
drawn  by  necessity  and  compulsion  to  what  is 
good,  in  which  things  there  is  one  mind  and  one 
usage,  working  mechanically  in  one  groove  (/«- 
flexibiks  et  sine  judiao),  who  are  incapable  of 
being  anything  else  except  just  what  they  had 
been  created."  But  upon  this  supposition,  nei- 
ther would  what  is  good  be  grateful  to  them,  nor 
communion  with  God  be  precious,  nor  would  the 
l  good  be  very  much  to  be  sought  after,  which 
|  would  present  itself  without  their  own  proper 
i  endeavour,  care,  or  study,  but  would  be  im- 
Iplanted  of  its  own  accord  and  without  their  con- 
Icern.  Thus  it  would  come  to  pass,  that  their 
I  being  good  would  be  of  no  consequence,  because 
*  they  were  so  by  nature  rather  than  by  will,  and  are 
possessors  of  good  spontaneously,  not  by  choice  ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  would  not  understand 
this  fact,  that  good  is  a  comely  thing,  nor  would 
they  take  pleasure  in  it.  For  how  can  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  good  enjoy  it  ?  Or  what  credit  is 
it  to  those  who  have  not  aimed  at  it  ?  And  what 
crown  is  it  to  those  who  have  not  followed  in 
pursuit  of  it,  like  those  victorious  in  the  contest? 
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7.  On  this  account,  too,  did  the  Lord  assert 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  portion  of 
"  the  violent ;  "  and  He  says,  "  The  violent  take 
it  by  force ; " 6  that  is,  those  who  by  strength 
and  earnest  striving  are  on  the  watch  to  snatch 
it  away  on  the  moment.  On  this  account  also 
Paul  the  Apostle  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Know 
ye  not,  that  they  who  run  in  a  racecourse,  do  all 
indeed  run,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run 
that  ye  may  obtain.  Every  one  also  who  engages 
in  the  contest  is  temperate  in  all  things :  now 
these  men  [do  it]  that  they  may  obtain  a  cor- 
ruptible crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.  But  I 
so  run,  not  as  uncertainty ;  I  fight,  not  as  one 
beating  the  air ;  but  I  make  my  body  livid,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  by  any  means,  when 
preaching  to  others,  I  may  myself  be  rendered 
a  castaway."'  This  able  wrestler,  therefore, 
exhorts  us  to  the  struggle  for  immortality,  that 
we  may  be  crowned,  and  may  deem  the  crown 
precious,  namely,  that  which  is  acquired  by  our 
struggle,  but  which  does  not  encircle  us  of  its 
own  accord  {sed  non  ultro  coalitani) .  And  the 
harder  we  strive,  so  much  is  it  the  more  valua- 
ble ;  while  so  much  the  more  valuable  it  is,  so 
much  the  more  should  we  esteem  it.  And  indeed 
those  things  are  not  esteemed  so  highly  which 
come  spontaneously,  as  those  which  are  reached 
by  much  anxious  care.  Since,  then,  this  power 
has  been  conferred  upon  us,  both  the  Lord  has 
taught  and  the  apostle  has  enjoined  us  the  more 
to  love  God,  that  we  may  reach  this  [prize]  for 
ourselves  by  striving  after  it.  For  otherwise,  no 
doubt,  this  our  good  would  be  [virtually]  irra- 
tional, because  not  the  result  of  trial.  Moreover, 
the  faculty  of  seeing  would  not  appear  to  be  so 
desirable,  unless  we  had  known  what  a  loss  it 
were  to  be  devoid  of  sight ;  and  health,  too,  is 
rendered  all  the  more  estimable  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  disease ;  light,  also,  by  contrasting  it 
with  darkness ;  and  life  with  death.  Just  in  the 
same  way  is  the  heavenly  kingdom  honourable 
to  those  who  have  known  the  earthly  one.  But 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  honourable,  so  much 
the  more  do  we  prize  it ;  and  if  we  have  prized 
it  more,  we  shall  be  the  more  glorious  in  the 
presence  of  God.  The  Lord  hastherej&re  en- 
dured all  these  thin^ojiwn^b-eJt}an3Lgrder_that 
we,  haymgHpeeTTinsti-ucted  by_  means  of  them  all, 
may  be  in  all  respects  circumspecLfox.^tKLiin?6 

to.  love  Go<L  we  mayjyyrtinue  jjn  His  _g£rf£ct 
love  :  for  "GocTTias  displayecTTong-suffering  in 
tfiecase  of  man's  apostasy ;  while  man  has  been 
instructed  by  means  of  it,  as  also  the  prophet  says, 
"  Thine  own  apostasy  shall  heal  thee  ;  "  8  God 
thus  determining  all  things  beforehand  for  the 
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bringing  of  man  to  perfection,  for  his  edification, 
and  for  the  revelation  of  His  dispensations  that 
goodness  may  both  be  made  apparent,  and  right- 
eousness perfected,  and  that  the  Church  may  be 


fashioned  after  the  image  of  Mj%  Son,,  .and  'that 
to  maturity/at  some 


man  may  finally  be  brought ... 
future  time,  becoming  ripe  through  such  privi- 
leges to  see  and  comprehend  God.' 

CHAP.    XXXyjJt^WHY  MAN  WAS    NOT  MADE  PER- 
FECT   FROM   THE   BEGINNING.  .^ 

iChowever,  any  one  say,  "What  then ? 
Could  not  God  haye^xhjbjted_man1  .as_pe.ifect 
from  the  beginning?"  let  him  know  thatfinas- 
much  as  God  is  indeed  always  the  same  and 
unbegotten  as  respects  Himself,  all  things  are 
possible  to  Him.  But^created  things  must  be 
inferior  to  Him  who  created- jffip'm,  from  the 
verylact  oftKelTTater  origin";  for  it  was  not 
possible  for  things  recently  created  to  have  been 
uncreated.  But  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  uncre- 
ated, for  this  very  reason  do  they  come  short 
of  the  perfect.  Because,  as  these  things  are  of 
later  date,  so  are  they  infantile ;  so  are  they 
unaccustomed  to,  and  unexercised  in,  perfect 
discipline.  For  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  power 
of  a  mother  to  give  strong  food  to  her  infant, 
[but  she  does  not  do  so],  as  the  child  is  not 
yet  able  to  receive  more  substantial  nourish- 
ment ;  so  also  jt  was  possible  ibj_Go4_Jjimself 
to   have  made  man  perfeO--from..tl^Inr^3n? 

SajL^li^Lli"^^  this  [perfection  1,'being 
a^eTalTpaTit^ And 76r  this  cause "ourToTd; 
in  these  last  times,  when  He  had  summed  up  all 
things  into  Himself,  came  to  us,  not  asHejnight 
have  come,  but  as  we  were~capar5Ie~bf  beho'lrlinfr 
Him  he  might  easily  have  come  to  us"in  His 
immortal  glory,  but  in  that  case  we  could  never 
have  endured  the  greatness  of  the  glory ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  He,  who  was  the  perfect 
bread  of  the  Father,  offered  Himself  to  us  as 
milk,  [because  we  were]  as  infants.  He  did 
this  when  He  appeared  as  a  man,  that  weTTjemg 
nourished,  as  it  were,  from  the  breast  of  His 
flesh,  and  having,  by  such  a  course  of  milk- 
nourishment,  become  accustomed  to  eat  and 
drink  the  Word  of  God,  may  be  able  also  to 
contain  in  ourselves  the  Bread  of  immortality, 
which  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father. 

2.  And  on  this  account  does  Paul  declare  to 
the  Corinthians,  "  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  not 
with  meat,  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear 
it." 2  That  is,  ye  have  indeed  learned  the  ad- 
vent of  our  Lord  as  a  man  ;  nevertheless,  because 
of  your  infirmity,  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  has 
not  as  yet  rested  upon  you.  "  For  when  envy- 
ing and  strife,"  he  says,  "and  dissensions   are 


~.~J  £?      d  the  or>?Inal> thls  w°»>d  doubtless  be  found  in  all 

""P"115"  noble  specimen  of  primitive  theology.  1 
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among  you,  are   ye   not   carnal,   and   walk   as 
men  ?  "  *    That  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
was  not  yet  with  them,  on  account  of  their  im- 
perfection and   shortcomings  of  their  walk   in 
life.     As,  therefore,  the  apostle  had  the  power  to 
give  them  strong  meat  —  for  those  upon  whom 
the  apostles  laid  hands  received  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  the   food   of  life  [eternal]  —  but  they 
.were  not  capable  of  receiving  it,  because  they 
,|>had  the  sentient  faculties  of  the  soul  still  feeble 
and  undisciplined  in  the  practice  of  things  per- 
taining to  God ;   so,  in  like  manner,  God  had 
power  at   the  beginning  to  grant  perfection  to 
man ;  but  as  the  latter  was  only  recently  created, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  received  it,  or  even 
if  he  had  received  it,  could  he  have  contained 
it,  or  containing  it,  could  he  have  retained  it. 
It  was  for  this   reason  that   the   Son   of  God, 
altiiougJi_He  was   perfect,  passecTthrouKh    the 
state  of  infancy jn_commqn_wjtft  jh<»   rk^~n( 
mankind7 partaking  of  it~thus  not  for  His  own 
benefit,  but  for  that  of  the  infantile  stage  of 
man's  existence,  in  order  that  man   might  be 
able  to  receive  Him.     There  was  nothing,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  and  deficient  in  God,   [im- 
plied in  the  fact]  that  man  was  not  an  uncreated 
being;  but  this  merely  applied  to  him  who  was 
lately  created,  [namely]  man. 

3.  With  God  there  are  simultaneously  exhib- 
ited power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.     His  power 
and  goodness  [appear]  in  this,  that  of  His  own 
will  He  called  into  being  and  fashioned  things 
having  no  previous  existence;  His  wisdom  [is 
shown]  in  His  having  made  created  things  parts 
of  one  harmonious  and  consistent  whole ;   and 
those  things  which,  through  His  super-eminent 
kindness,  receive  growth  and  a  long  period  of 
existence,  do  reflect  the  glory  of  the  uncreated 
One,  of  that  God  who  bestows  what  is  good 
ungrudgingly.     For  from  the  very  fact  of  these 
things   having   been   created,  [it   follows]   that 
they  are  not  uncreated  ;  but  by  their  continuing 
in  being  throughout  a  long  course  of  ages,  they 
shall  receive  a  faculty  of  the  Uncreated,  through 
the  gratuitous  bestowal  of  eternal  existence  upon 
them  by  God.     And  thus  in  all  things  God  has 
the  pre-eminence,  who  alone  is  uncreated,  the 
first  of  all  things,  and  the  primary  cause  of  the 
existence   of  all,  while  all  other  things  remain 
under  God's  subjection.     But  being  in  subjec- 
tion to  God  is  continuance  in  immortality,  and 
immortality  is  the  glory  of  the  uncreated  One. 
By  this  arrangement,  therefore,  and  these  har- 
monies, and  a  sequence  of  this  nature,  man,  a 


^jsd^and  °i^B«ed  being,  JSLxendeceHliSer 
lhejOTage;ajdjmeness>f  the  uncreated  God,  — 
the  Father  planinngeverything  well  and  giving 
His  commands,  the  Son  carrying  these  into  exe- 
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cution  and  performing  the  work  of  creating,  and 
the  Spirit  nourishing  and  increasing  [what  is 
made],  but  man  making  progress  day  by  day, 
and  ascending  towards  the  perfect,  that  is,  ap- 
proximating to  the  uncreated  One.  For  the 
Uncreated  is  perfect,  that  is,  God.  Now  it  was 
necessary  that  man  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
created ;  and  having  been  created,  should  receive 
growth  ;  and  having  received  growth,  should  be 
strengthened;  and  having  been  strengthened, 
should  abound;  and  having  abounded,  should 
recover  [from  the  disease  of  sin]  ;  and  having 
recovered,  should  be  glorified ;  and  being  glori- 
fied, should  see  his  Lord.  For  God  is  He  who 
!  is  yet  to  be  seen,  and  the  beholding  of  God 
is  productive  of  immortality,  but  immortality 
renders  one  nigh  unto  God. 

4.  Irrational,  therefore,  in  every  respect,  are 
they  who  await  not  the  time   of  increase,  but 
ascribe   to   God   the   infirmity  of  their  nature. 
Such  persons  know  neither  God  nor  themselves, 
being  insatiable  and  ungrateful,  unwilling  to  be 
at  the  outset  what  they  have  also  been  created 
—  men  subject  to  passions ;  but  go  beyond  the 
law  of  the  human  race,  and  before   that  they 
become  men,  they  wish  to  be   even  now  like 
God  their  Creator,  and  they  who  are  more  des- 
titute of  reason  than  dumb  animals  [insist]  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between   the    uncreated 
God  and  man,  a  creature  of  to-day.     For  these, 
[the  dumb  animals],  bring  no   charge   against 
God  for  not  having  made  them  men ;  but  each 
one,  just  as  he  has  been  created,  gives  thanks 
that  he  has  been  created.     For  we  cast  blame 
upon  Him,  because  we  have  not  been  made 
gods  from  the   beginning,  but   at   first   merely 
men,  then  at  length  gods;   although  God   has 
adopted  this  course  out  of  His   pure  benevo- 
lence, that  no  one  may  impute  to  Him  invidious- 
ness  or  grudgingness.    He  declares,  "  I   have 
said,  Ye  are  gods ;  and  ye  are  all  sons  of  the 
Highest."  '     But  since  we  could  not  sustain  the 
power  of  divinity,  He  adds,  "But  ye  shall  die 
like  men,"  setting  forth  both  truths  —  the  kind- 
ness of  His  free  gift,  and   our  weakness,  and 
also  that  we  were  possessed  of  power  over  our- 
selves.    For  after  His  great  kindness  He   gra- 
ciously conferred  good  [upon  us],  and   made 
men   like   to    Himself,  [that   is]  in   their  own 
power ;  while  at  the  same  time  by  His  prescience 
He  knew  the  infirmity  of  human  beings,  and 
the  consequences  which  would  flow  from  it ;  but 
through  [His]  love  and  [His]  power,  He  shall 
overcome  the  substance  of  created  nature.*     For 
it  was  necessary,  at  first,  that  nature  should  be 
exhibited  ;  then,  after  that,  that  what  was  mor- 
tal should  be  conquered  and  swallowed  up  by 


immortality,  and  the  corruptible  by  incorrupti- 
bility, and  that  man  should  be  made  after  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  having  received  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 


»  Thai  is*  that  man's  human  nature  should  not  prevent  him  from 
becoming  a  partaker  of  the  divine. 


CHAP.  XXXLX. MAN  IS  ENDOWED  WTTH  THE  FAC- 
ULTY OF  DISTINGUISHING  GOOD  AND  EVIL;  SO 
THAT,  WITHOUT  COMPULSION,  HE  HAS  THE  POWER, 
BY  HIS  OWN  WILL  AND  CHOICE,  TO  PERFORM  GOD'S 
COMMANDMENTS,  BY  DOING  WHICH  HE  AVOIDS 
THE  EVILS  PREPARED  FOR  THE  REBELLIOUS. 

i.  Man  has  received  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.     It  is  good  to  obey  God,  and  to  be- 
lieve in  Him,  and  to  keep  His  commandment,  and 
this  is  the  life  of  man ;  as  not  to  obey  God  is 
evil,  and  this  is  his  death.    Since  God,  therefore, 
gave    [to   man]   such  mental  power  (magna- 
nimitateni)  man  knew  both  the  good  of  obedi- 
ence and  the  evil  of  disobedience,  that  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  receiving  experience  of  both,  may 
with  judgment  make  choice  of  the  better  things ; 
and  that  he  may  never  become  indolent  or  neg- 
lectful of  God's  command ;  and  learning  by  ex- 
perience that  it  is  an  evil  thing  which  deprives 
him  of  life,  that  is,  disobedience  to  God,  may 
never  attempt  it  at  all,  but  that,  knowing  that 
what  preserves  his  life,  namely,  obedience  to 
God,  is  good,  he  may  diligently  keep  it  with  all 
earnestness.    Wherefore  he  has  also  had  a  two- 
fold experience,  possessing  knowledge  of  both 
kinds,  that  with  dicipline  he  may  make  choice 
of  the  better  things.     But  how,  if  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  contrary,  could  he  have  had 
instruction  in  that  which  is  good?    For  there  is 
thus  a  surer  and  an  undoubted  comprehension 
of  matters  submitted  to  us  than  the  mere  sur- 
mise arising  from   an  opinion  regarding  them. 
For  just  as  the  tongue  receives  experience  of 
sweet  and  bitter  by  means  of  tasting,  and  the 
eye  discriminates  between  black  and  white  by 
means  of  vision,  and  the  ear  recognises  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sounds  by  hearing ;  so  also  does i  the 
mind,  receiving  through  the  experience  of  both 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  become  more 
tenacious  of  its  preservation,  by  acting  in  obedi- 
ence to  God :  in  the  first  place,  casting  away, 
by  means  of  repentance,  disobedience,  as  being 
something  disagreeable  and  nauseous ;  and  after- 
wards coming  to  understand  what  it  really  is, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  goodness  and  sweetness,  so 
that  the  mind  may  never  even  attempt  to  taste 
disobedience  to  God.     But  if  any  one  do  shun 
the  knowledge  of  both  these  kinds  of  things,  ana 
the  twofold  perception  of  knowledge,  he  un- 
awares divests  himself  of  the  character  ot  a 
human  being.  .     .      ._.., 

i.  How,  then,  shall  he  be  a  God,  who  has  not 
as  yet  been  made  a  man?  Or  how  can  he  be 
perfect  who  was  but  lately  created  ?  How,  again, 
can  he  be  immortal,  who  in  his  mortal  nature 
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did  not  obey  his  Maker  ?  For  it  must  be  that 
thou,  at  the  outset,  shouldest  hold  the  rank  of 
a  man,  and  then  afterwards  partake  of  the  glory 
of  God.  For  thou  dost  not  make  God,  but  God 
thee.  If,  then,  thou  art  God's  workmanship, 
await  the  hand  of  thy  Maker  which  creates  every- 
thing in  due  time ;  in  due  time  as  far  as  thou  art 
concerned,  whose  creation  is  being  carried  out.1 
Offer  to  Him  thy  heart  in. a  soft  and  tractable 
state,  and  preserve  the  form  in  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  fashioned  thee,  having  moisture  in  thy- 
self, lest,  by  becoming  hardened,  thou  lose  the 
impressions  of  His  fingers.  But  by  preserving 
the  framework  thou  shalt  ascend  to  that  which  is 
perfect,  for  the  moist  clay  which  is  in  thee  is 
hidden  [there]  by  the  workmanship  of  God. 
His  hand  fashioned  thy  substance  ;  He  will  cover 
thee  over  [too]  within  and  without  with  pure  gold 
and  silver,  and  He  will  adorn  thee  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  even  "the  King  Himself  shall  have 
pleasure  in  thy  beauty." 3  But  if  thou,  being 
obstinately  hardened,  dost  reject  the  operation  of 
His  skill,  and  show  thyself  ungrateful  towards 
Him,  because  thou  wert  created  a  [mere]  man, 
by  becoming  thus  ungrateful  to  God,  thou  hast 
at  once  lost  both  His  workmanship  and  life.  For 
creation  is  an  attribute  of  the  goodness  of  God  ; 
but  to  be  created  is  that  of  human  nature.  If, 
then,  thou  shalt  deliver  up  to  Him  what  is  thine, 
that  is,  faith  towards  Him  and  subjection,  thou 
shalt  receive  His  handiwork,  and  shalt  be  a  per- 
fect work  of  God. 

3.  If,  however,  thou  wilt  not  believe  in  Him, 
and  wilt  flee  from  His  hands,  the  cause  of  im- 
perfection shall  be  in  thee  who  didst  not  obey, 
but  not  in  Him  who  called  [thee].  For  He 
commissioned  [messengers]  to  call  people  to 
the  marriage,  but  they  who  did  not  obey  Him 
deprived  themselves  of  the  royal  supper.3  The 
skill  of  God,  therefore,  is  not  defective,  for  He 
has  power  of  the  stones  to  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham ; 4  but  the  man  who  does  not  obtain  it, 
is  the  cause  to  himself  of  his  own  imperfection. 
Nor,  [in  like  manner],  does  the  light  fail  because 
of  those  who  have  blinded  themselves;  but 
while  it  remains  the  same  as  ever,  those  who  are 
[thus]  blinded  are  involved  in  darkness  through 
their  own  fault.  The  light  does  never  enslave 
any  one  by  necessity;  nor,  again,  does  God 
exercise  compulsion  upon  any  one  unwilling  to 
accept  the  exercise  of  His  skill.  Those  persons, 
therefore,  who  have  apostatized  from  the  light 
given  by  the  Father,  and  transgressed  the  law  of 
liberty,  have  done  so  through  their  own  fault, 
since  they  have  been  created  free  agents,  and 
possessed  of  power  over  themselves. 


>  Matt.  xxii.  3,  etc 
*  Matt.  iiL  9. 


4.  But  God,  foreknowing  all  things,  prepared 
fit  habitations  for  both,  kindly  conferring  that 
light  which  they  desire  on  those  who  seek  aftei 
the  light  of  incorruption,  and  resort  to  it ;  but 
for  the  despisers  and  mockers  who  avoid  and 
turn  themselves  away  from  this  light,  and  who 
do,  as  it  were,  blind  themselves,  He  has  prepared 
darkness  suitable  to  persons  who  oppose  the 
light,  and  He  has  inflicted  an  appropriate  pun- 
ishment upon  those  who  try  to  avoid  being  sub- 
ject to  Him.  Submission  to  God  is  eternal  rest, 
so  that  they  who  shun  the  light  have  a  place 
worthy  of  their  flight ;  and  those  who  fly  from 
eternal  rest,  have  a  habitation  in  accordance 
with  their  fleeing.  Now,  since  all  good  things 
are  with  God,  they  who  by  their  own  determina- 
tion fly  from  God,  do  defraud  themselves  of  all 
good  things ;  and  having  been  [thus]  defrauded 
of  all  good  things  with  respect  to  God,  they  shall 
consequently  fall  under  the  just  judgment  of 
God.  For  those  persons  who  shun  rest  shall 
justly  incur  punishment,  and  those  who  avoid 
the  light  shall  justly  dwell  in  darkness.  For  as 
in  the  case  of  this  temporal  light,  those  who 
shun  it  do  deliver  themselves  over  to  darkness, 
so  that  they  do  themselves  become  the  cause  to 
themselves  that  they  are  destitute  of  light,  and 
do  inhabit  darkness ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  the  light  is  not  the  cause  of  such  an 
[unhappy]  condition  of  existence  to  them ;  so 
those  who  fly  from  the  eternal  light  of  God, 
which  contains  in  itself  all  good  things,  are 
themselves  the  cause  to  themselves  of  their  in- 
habiting eternal  darkness,  destitute  of  all  good 
things,  having  become  to  themselves  the  cause 
of  [their  consignment  to]  an  abode  of  that 
nature. 

CHAP.  XL.  —  ONE  AND  THE  SAME  GOD  THE  FATHER 
INFLICTS  PUNISHMENT  ON  THE  REPROBATE,  AND 
BESTOWS   REWARDS  ON  THE  ELECT. 

i.  It  is  therefore  one  and  the  same  God  the 
Father  who  has  prepared  good  things  with  Him- 
self for  those  who  desire  His  fellowship,  and 
who  remain  in  subjection  to  Him ;  and  who  has 
prepared  the  eternal  fire  for  the  ringleader  of 
the  apostasy,  the  devil,  and  those  who  revolted 
with  him,  into  which  [fire]  the  Lord 5  has  de- 
clared those  men  shall  be  sent  who  have  been 
set  apart  by  themselves  on  His  left  hand.  And 
this  is  what  has  been  spoken  by  the  prophet,  "  I 
am  a  jealous  God,  making  peace,  and  creating 
evil  things  ;  "6  thus  making  peace  and  friendship 
with  those  who  repent  and  turn  to  Him,  and 
bringing  [them  to]  unity,  but  preparing  for  the 
impenitent,  those  who  shun  the  light,  eternal  fire 
and  outer  darkness,  which  are  evils  indeed  to 
those  persons  who  fall  into  them. 


3  Matt.  xxv.  4 
6  Isa.  xlv.  7. 


